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before us reads as legibly and promises to prove far more enduring 
than it would have been if printed on ordinary stock. The Madison 
Lake County Leader of March 26 came forth dressed in the garb 

of the then familiar foolscap writing paper. As with the white 
muslin edition of the Salem Register this issue of the Lake County 
Leader evidences superior qualities of physical endurance. The 
Madison Sentinel of the same month is printed on coarse brown 
wrapping paper of the variety commonly employed in meat markets 
and grocery stores two or three decades ago. In recent years there 
has been much discussion among librarians concerning the supposed 
imminence of decay of modern newspaper files through disintegra- 
tion of the paper stock due to chemical action. It is comforting 
to observe in this connection that after nearly forty years our 
wrapping-paper issue of the Sentinel is as perfectly preserved, ap- 
parently, as it was on the day of publication. Other materials 
pressed into service by ingenious editors were tissue and poster 
papers of various colors. The Dell Rapids Exponent on March 3 
explains the straits which have necessitated its appearance "on 
wall paper, a handkerchief, perhaps on wrapping paper, in fact, 
anything that will print" ; and forecasts that for the next issue "we 
may print on shingles." As the blockade continued the papers became 
ever more diminutive. Thus the Egan Express of April 21 con- 
sists of a two-column sheet twelve inches long printed on one side 
only. The Dell Rapids Examiner for March 19 is a single two- 
column sheet nine inches long, printed, however, on both sides. 

Naturally the news items during this period of stress deal 
largely with the weather and with experiences of those exposed to 
it. Throughout, however, a cheerful optimism is manifested, and 
strenuous efforts are made to convince the readers that the climate 
of Dakota has been much maligned by the press of other states. 

WISCONSIN'S OLDEST COURTHOUSE 

What county in Wisconsin has the oldest courthouse? Iowa 
County lays claim to the oldest one from the standpoint of con- 
tinued use. However, this building dates back but sixty years, 
having been built in 1859. This would indicate that Wisconsin 
is a comparatively youthful state, or that the counties have not 
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been building with a view to permanency or the demands of time. 
The Iowa County courthouse in the early days was also a great 
bone of contention between the people of Mineral Point and Dodge- 
ville and furnishes a good example of a typical county seat fight. 
In Wisconsin, as elsewhere, rivalry between neighboring cities is 
common and in a considerable number of counties today can be 
found instances in wh^ch a high degree of jealousy exists between 
two or more cities as to primacy in importance. 

General Henry Dodge, the first territorial governor of Wis- 
consin, settled at Dodgeville, where his old home is still standing, 
in 1827, but the county seat of Iowa County was located at the 
older town of Mineral Point. Agitation for a more central loca- 
tion led to the introduction of a bill in the legislative session of 1855 
providing for the removal of the county seat to Dodgeville. How- 
ever, a select committee of the senate, to whom the bill was referred, 
reported adversely upon the measure. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, by the way, was Amasa Cobb, a noted pioneer politician 
and himself a resident of Mineral Point. In the course of the report 
the committee vouchsafed the following interesting information: 

The county of Iowa has been peculiarly and unfortunately situated. 
Once embracing nearly three-fourths of the territory constituting our 
state, in the erection of public buildings and other sources of expenditure 
incident to a large, though sparcely settled, country she at an early 
day became deeply involved in debt, but a small portion of which has 
been paid or assumed by either of the flourishing and vigorous counties 
which have from time to time been organized from the borders of "old 
Iowa ,, ; hence, she has for years been struggling along, crippled in her 
resources, her paper scarcely worth 50 cents, and her taxes most grievous 
to be borne. But now, thanks to the manner in which affairs of said 
county have been managed since the adoption of the town system of 
government therein, her "oldest inhabitant" now for the first time sees 
his county out of debt, and her paper as good as cash at one hundred 
cents on the dollar. Under the above circumstances, your committee 
do not believe that a majority of the citizens of said county are desirous 
of moving their county seat eight miles to the village of Dodgeville, 
and enacting over the struggle of embarrassment and indebtedness neces- 
sarily incident to the erection of new county buildings, etc., from which 
she has just emerged. 

However, in the session of 1858 another bill was introduced 

providing for a special election on the question of removal. This 

bill became a law and in the election following the people by a 
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majority of 350 declared in favor of removal. But sharp lawyers 
of Mineral Point soon discovered technical grounds for contesting 
the removal. These were that the referendum law had not been 
published in two newspapers of the county as provided by statute 
and that Dodgeville citizens had exerted corruptive influences by 
distributing handbills pledging private aid in the construction of 
the new county buildings. After a considerable legal battle the state 
supreme court on July 11, 1859, declared the election was annulled. 
This decision evidently created unbounded rejoicing at Mineral 
Point, as indicated by the following account taken from a county 
history : 

T. J. Otis was the courier who conveyed the welcome intelligence 
to the well-nigh frantic residents of Mineral Point. Although the mes- 
senger arrived at S o'clock in the morning, within a very few minutes the 
entire population was aroused by the clangor of church bells, the boom 
of cannon, and the rattle of musketry. Bewildered, the citizens sprang 
from their beds, and in disheveled attire rushed into the streets, where 
they were speedily apprised of the turn of the tide in local affairs. 
About 7 o'clock the youthful and aspiring "young America" organized 
a procession, which, headed by a tin trumpet band, paraded the principal 
streets venting their superabundant enthusiasm in commingled noises. 
The city cannons not being considered equal to the occasion, a messenger 
was dispatched to Warren, 111., on the morning train, with instructions 
to charter a twelve-pounder, regardless of expense. The artillery arrived 
in the afternoon when a squad of amateur gunners were deputed to 
advance on Dodgeville, in sufficient proximity to carry the sounds of 
rejoicing into the "enemy's camp/' 

In the meantime Dodgeville had not been idle. When it was 
learned that removal might be contested in the courts on the grounds 
of insufficient publicity, a new newspaper was launched at Dodgeville 
to present the claims of that place. This, the first newspaper at 
Dodgeville, appeared in August, 1858, and was known as the Iowa 
County Advocate. In 1861 another referendum law passed regularly 
and the citizens again voted in favor of removal, thus permitting 
the completion of the courthouse begun at Dodgeville in 1859. 

A. O. Barton. 

DRAFT RIOTS IN WISCONSIN DURING THE CIVIL WAR 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Wisconsin was found 
to be among the most loyal states of the Union. Within her border 
the new Republican party, founded upon the principle of checking 
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